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Pusrtic ADMINISTRATION. 


A COBRESPONDENT of the Murshidabad Patrikd, of the 20th July, 


dwells upon the inconvenience and hardship 

Thatched bats in Berhampore. to which the inhabitants of Berhampore have 

been subjected by the action of the local municipality regarding thatched 
huts. The poor are now living in huts which have ao thatch over them. 

9 The writer refers to another matter, namely, the oppression which 

being committed on people in the mofussil 
Farming of eattle-pounds. through the illegal proceedings of the farmers 
of cattle-pounds. These men have, it is said, in their service regularly paid 
scents, who bring to the pound all cattle they come across. 
°" 8. The Sanjivant, of the 21st July, contains an article headed ‘ Lord 
Ripon’s blunder.” The writer observes that 
Lord Ripon did not act wisely in referring 
the Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Bill to the Local Governments 
a second time. His Excellency should have seen that, after the dreadful 
acitation which the Anglo-Indians were beginning to make against the 
Bill, any opportunity given to the Local Governments to express their 
opinions on the measure a second time would lead many among them to 
change sides. Of course those that have once declared themselves in favour 
of the Bill are not entitled to oppose it afterwards, but to courageously 
give out what one feels is just, in disregard of the views of one’s own 
countrymen, requires a force of character which can be expected of a few 
only. Lord Ripon has acted from praiseworthy motives, but his action in 
this matter involves an injustice to the natives of the country. The question 
involved in the Ilbert Bill isa very simple one, and did not require a 
second reference to the Local Governments. 

4, The same paper contains an article headed, the ‘“ Five Gods of 
Bengal.” The Editor gives short sketches of the 
five Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal, from Sir 
William Grey to Mr. Rivers Thompson. Each of these is compared to 
a Hindu god. Sir William Grey is called the Moon. He was mild and 
affable as the moon, and, like the light of the moon, his was a borrowed 
light. Sie George Campbell is called the Yama, or the King of 
Death. He was a zealous reformer, and was an ardent lover of change. 
Sir Richard Temple comes next. He was the Indra. He loved 
durbars and festivities, and had men always about him to extol his deeds, 
Liberal in his professions, at heart he was an extreme Conservative. 
Sir Ashley Eden was the Varun. He was extremely fond of flattery. The 
last on the list is Mr. Rivers Thompson. It is difficult to say what 
god he is like. When he ascended the throne of Bengal the people showered 
lowers upon his head. A shout of * Pious Thompson” was heard through- 
out Bengal. The current has now turned. It is very easy to impose on 
foolish Bengalis, The people of India are very shortsighted. They are 
easily fired with enthusiasm, and as easily softened with kindness. The 
attitude of Mr. Thompson was such that, before a few days had elapsed, the 
chorus of devotion was heard. The Fuller Minute of Lord Lytton had pro- 
duced a similar effect. But the garlands of flowers thrown on the Fuller 
Minute did not produce any lasting effect. How long do flowers and 
perfumes show themselves to advantage on acorpse ? The stink came out 
through the flowers. Will the case be the same with Mr. Thompson? That, 
it seems, will be the case in view of the Chittagong case, the Pubna case, 
and the Ilbert Bill. God only knows what the result will be. The people, 

owever, have not yet come to know well the last god of Bengal. If two 


souls can reside in one body, then it may be presumed that this last god is 
the Ashwini Kumar. 


Lord Ripon’s blunder. 
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56. The Sddhdrani, of the 22nd July, asks the Legislature to omit fro 
Landlord and tenant. Distraint of the Bengal Tenancy Bill the whole of cha 
crops. XIII, which treats of distraint of crops, The 
power which the provisions of this chapter contemplate conferring yr. 


zemindars will be an engine of oppression in their hands. Good zemin a 
do not want this power. 


6. The Dacca Prakash, of mp ove wy ep a article on the 
case Of Sardnarl Lal, 0 aguipore, wit 

npeenenimeta en mmvmetrons following observations :—The highdinedidons 
of European officers in India is so greatly increasing day by day, that it has 
become difficult to live in the country in the secure possession of life, konoyr 
and property. T'o-daya District Judge or Magistrate passes an order for clipping 
the long hair and the beards of natives ; to-morrow another officer insults a 
respectable person; the day-after-to-morrow there is a conspiracy made to 
deprive a woman of her chastity, and on the next day some other worthy 
helps a native to quit this life of trouble. If such acts of oppression 
continue unchecked, if the protector becomes the destroyer, where can 
the people then look for peace and happiness? Under these circumstances 
what should they do but retire to the privacy of forests? It is exceedingly 
to be regretted that Government does not attend sufficiently to the neces. 
sity of checking the high-handedness of Kuropean officers. ven when it 
does, the offending officer is let off with a mild reproof. It is also to be 
remarked that, while native officers are censured and removed from the service 
for comparatively trivial offences, the conduct of Kuropean officers, even when 
they are guilty of more serious offences, is overlooked by Government. Nay, 


instead of degrading them, Government not unoften promotes offending 
European officers. 


7. The Samaya, of the 23rd July, makes the following observations 

is Sia cia on the sentence of imprisonment passed by 

: the Deputy Commissioner of Jhelum on a 
punkha-coolie who was charged with having attempted to outrage the 
modesty of a Miss MHarrington:—“‘ This indeed is justice! English 
Judges, great is your intelligence, and penetrating is your judgment! 
If a European, after deliberately loading his guns, runs after a native and 
then shoots him dead, you let him off, even if there be proved a thousand 
facts to the contrary ; but when the plaintiff is, as in this case, a European 
lady, you receive her words as gospel, and sentence the native defendant 
to three years’ imprisonment, even though there is no proof available.’ Is 
this your love of justice? It is perhaps for this that you protest against 
the Ilbert Bill. Fearing lest, if the Bill becomes law, your power of trial 
and means of gratifying your wishes should be curtailed, you are trampling 
upon justice and raising a powerful outcry. Be that as it may, we ask 
Anglo-Indians why it is that mehters, punkha-coolies, and khansamahs, and 
such menial servants alone, attempt to outrage the modesty of their females. 
Have European ladies been placed in this condition during the last fout 
months? Or is it that such cases have always occurred? Nearly two years 
ago, a young Bengali gentleman at Darjeeling was, owing to some indiscre- 
tion on his part, sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. The sentence was 
reduced on appeal. It was rumoured at the time that the young man Wa 
on terms of undue intimacy with many European ladies in Darjeeling; but 
not one of these allegations was proved in Court. Except this case, We 
have not heard of any educated native committing an indecent assault upoa 
a European lady. The true reason why mehters, coolies, &c., assault European 
ladies may be found out on enquiry. If the Editor of the Englishman 


enquires a little in this direction, he will not have much cause for 
sorrow.” | : 


l 
j 
; 
L 
3 


' Asruf Bibi’s case. 
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aper remarks that the Lieutenant-Governor has 
tee to eueiats exempted fresh date-juice from taxation, and has 
promised to make a satisfactory settlement of 
the question of outstill system. A correspondence is going on with the Go- 
ment of India on this subject. Itis to be hoped that His Honor will not 
te deterred by considerations of revenue from the task of saving the people 
i this country from the demon of drunkenness. | 
9, The same paper observes, in reference to a rumour that on the 
Principal of the Hooghly College going on 
leave, a European Professor, who is_ Rev. 
Lal Behari Dey’s junior in the service, will be 
appointed to act as Principal ; that if the rumour proves true, there is nothing 
‘o be surprised at it. How well disposed Mr. Thompson is towards Bengalis 
3 being gradually found out. It is, however, difficult to say why he has 
appointed Baboo Brahma Mohan Mallik Inspector of Schools. — 
10. The Chdru Vdartd, of the 23rd July, continues its series of 
articles headed ‘* Matter for reflection.” In 
coeneaen : the present number the Editor shows that, 
though India possesses a large export trade, the people derive but little 
benefit from it, the foreigners enjoying the greater portion of the advant- 
aces, India has to bear the expenses of a double Government. Besides 
the expenditure incurred on the Indian Administration, the Secretary of 
State takes annually 15 to 16 crores of rupees. The expenditure incurred 
by prodigal Mahomedan Emperors was but a fourth part of the expense 
thich the British Government, although it practises the utmost economy, 
has to bear owing to a system of administration which is marked by extreme 
selfishness. The loss on exchange is a curse on the present system of 
English administration. 


Tax on fresh date-juice. 


The Principalship of the Hooghly 
College. 


11. The same paper remarks that the 
Ilbert Bill should be passed into law, ‘‘ now 
or never.” 


12. The Sahachar, of the 25th July, fully approves of the proposal 
to establish a National Fund. The Editor, 
however, finds fault with that portion of the 
speech of Baboo Surendra Nath Banerjee on this subject, in which the speaker 
seemed to maintain that in the matter of establishing a National Fund, the 
help of the wealthy classes could be dispensed with. This view is erroneous, 
Everybody should be asked for help. 

2% The Pratinidhi, of tne 26th July, notices with exceeding dis- 
appointment that the Privy Council has 
rejected the appeal of Surendra Nath. The 
people of India will now doubtless banish from their minds all hope of 
obtaining Justice, either in the High Court or in the Privy Council. But 
why was the appeal rejected? Was it for the purpose of maintaining the 
dignity of the High Court, or for showing that decisions of the highest 
inbunals must not. the protested against? If it be that, then there is no 
hope of justice under British rule. The High Court will now proceed to 
arrest. anybody and everybody for trivial faults, and in the exercise of its 


The Ilbert Bill. 


A National Fund. 


Surendra Nath’s appeal. 


| “UnMary jurisdiction punish them. 


14. The Bangabdst, of the 28th July, remarks that it will be disappoint- 
ed if Government does not provide Baboo 


: Ambika Charan Sen, m.., the successful student 
of the Cirencester College, with any post higher than that of a teacher. 


15. The same paper gives the facts of Asruf Bibi’s case -as given in 
the Government Resolution on the subject. 
The observations are similar to those noticed 
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16. Writing on the same subject, the Samachar Chandrikd, of the 1 
August, rentarks that it is a wonder ee 
Mr. Thompson should have spoken of the hich. 
handed proceedings of the Collector and of the Commissioner of Chittagone 
in this case as mere errors of judgment, and should have pardoned them 
Sir Ashley Eden was called the godfather of the Civilians. By what name 

; 
will Mr. Thompson be known ? 

17. The Samvdd Prabhakar, of the 2nd August, remarks, in referenc. 

to the sentence passed on Huree mehter wh, 
was convicted of assaulting Mrs. Hume, tha 
the sentence has given satisfaction. The trial has shown that there Was 
no foundation for the statement of the Lnglishman to the effect that the 
assault was the outcome of superior instigation. 

18. The SamvdéZ Purnachandrodaya, of the 31st July, remarks, ip 

reference to the Government Resolution op 
the case of Asruf Bibi, that it is to he 
regretted that the Lieutenant-Governor, while he has not justified all the 
proceedings of the local officials of Chittagong in this case, has not yet 
granted any redress to the agerieved. He has expressed reget at the 
treatment to which the widow was subjected, but has done nothing to 
console her. ‘The motives of local officers were doubtless good, but it would 
have been well if they had benefited the widow without having pained her, 
All sense of gratitude disappears when it is remembered that a respectable 
zemindar was imprisoned for a trivial offence. It is to be regretted that 
Tarun Sinha and Purna Baboo have not obtained any redress. 

19. Referring to the petition which the people of the Punjab intend 

| ) shortly to make to Government, praying for 
Te oo ae appointment of a Native Judge to the local 

High Court, the Urdu Guide, of the 28th 
July, remarks that it is the duty of Government to grant the prayer of the 
Punjabees in this matter. The Editor further observes that the Mahome- 
dans of Bengal also have a prayer to make, namely that a Mahomedaa Judge 
be appointed to the Calcutta High Court. 

20. <A correspondent of the Bharat Mitra, of the 26th July, observes 

eid that it would be really a matter for great 

| regret if, under the just administration of 

Lord Ripon, Government deprived the zemindars of the proprietary right in 
the land, which it itself conferred upon them. 

21. The Sdr Sudhdnidhi, of the 80th July, advocates the establish- 
ment of a Native Press Association, whose duty 
it should be to decide on the topics which 
might be properly discussed in native newspapers. 

22. A correspondent of the Som Prakash, of the 30th July, dwells upon 
the ill-feeling which exists between the ryots of 
j Gungadhurpore, in the Hooghly district, and 
their zemindar. The former have sent a petition to the Lieutenant-Governor, 
complaining of the harassments to which they have been subjected at thet 
zemindar’s hands. The state of things at Gungadhurpore is one which 3 
exceedingly painful to contemplate. The average rent for every bigah of land's 
now Ra, 8 ; but even with this high rate the zemindar is not satisfied. Recently 
the zemindar’s men realized from the Court the rent which had been deposited 
there by a tenant, and shortly after sued him in the same Court for the same 
amount, and, strange to say, obtained a decree against the tenant. } 

23. The same paper contains an article headed the ‘Present agita- 
tion.” The Editor observes, in reference to the 
statement that natives prefer European | 
ome ground for this statement. Ifa ee 
sat together, and a native suitor was asked whic 


Asruf Bibi’s case. 


Mrs. Hume’s case. 


Asruf Bibi’s case. 


A Native Press Association. 


Kyots of Gungadhurpore. 


The present agitation. 


Native Judges, that there is s 
Judge and a European J udge 
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uld have as Judge, what wonder that the European would 
: grap ery But those that set much store by this fact should know 
ee this preference shown fora European Judge is an outcome, not of respect 
a and confidence in, him, but of fear. Who knows how many Mosleys 
rt are in the ranks of Civilians? In the mofussil natives tremble with fear 
of European officers. With not a few Civilians their will is law, and their 
hims good judgment. Who could in their circumstances have -the 
hardihood to express preference for a Native to a European Judge in the 
eesence of the latter? The agitators, therefore, should not lay much stress 
en this circumstance. Respect and fear, though they often lead to the same 
consequences, are yet essentially different. The people of India bowed their 
heads to Lord Lytton just as they now bow their heads to Lord Ripon. But 
‘a the former case it was fear which dictated their act, just as in the latter 
ease it is love and respect which sways them. It is not, however, meant to be 
said that there are not among Civilians and other Europeans men who are en- 
titled to the respect of natives. Lord Ripon, Mr. Ilbert, Mr. Gibbs, 
Dr. Hunter, and many other liberal-minded Europeans are adored by natives. 
There are also many among Judges and Magistrate swhoare regarded with equal 
respect. Many Native Judges also enjoy equal respect. The fact 1s, officers 
are judged by their actions, and not because they belong to any particular 
race. The argument that Native Magistrates are not fit to try Kuropeaas, by 
reason of the fact that their manners, custoins, and feelings have no similar- 
ity to those of Europeans, is one which is really worthy of approbation. The 
truth of this is clearly seen. In cases where natives are shot by Huropeans, 
the European Judge makes light of the crime, while it is looked upon by 
natives as a serious one. If this line of argnment were followed, it would 
be necessary to provide for the trial of every offender by a Judge of his own 
race. If that were done, there would be no necessity for the Ilbert Bull. 

24. The same paper remarks regarding the new Finance Minister 
that he has within the last twenty-five years 
done various kinds of work; and that, if he is 
an intelligent man, he must doubtless have acquired considerable experience. 
He gained great credit in two matters, namely in his work on the Settle- 
ment in the North-Western Provinces, which was highly commended by 
Sir dohn Strachey, and in the work he did in Egypt during the recent 
war in that country. Nothing is, however, known of his qualifications as 
a financier. It is to be hoped he will promote the work of improvement 
in this country, and will be as popular as Major Baring. 

25. The same paper contains an article on the Government Resolu- 
tion on the case of Asruf Bibi. The 
Editor observes that the skill with . which 
the Resolution has been drafted is really surprising. His Honor has 
teproved the officials connected with the Court of Wards for their high- 
handed proceedings, but has at the same time sought to defend their charac- 
ler. According to him, the Collector and the Commissioner of Chittagong 
committed in this case errors of judgment, but their conduct was not 


The new Finance Minister. | 


Asruf Bibi’s case. 


_ Swayed by any unworthy motives. But what was sport in the case of the 


boys, was death to the frogs. The errors of public officers mean oppression 
on the people. It is not correct to hold that honesty of purpose does not 
ever lead to oppression. The property of the minor at Dohazari could 
have been protected without committing the oppression that was laid at 


the door of Kaylas Chundra Das and the Collector and the Commissioner. © 
he Lieutenant-Governor himself admits this. The Collector brought all 
the moveable property belonging to the minor to the sudder station, 
learing they might be abstracted if left at Dohazari. But did he make 
‘ty inquiry as to what portion of this property was abstracted while it was 
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being carried to the sudder station ? Arrangements could have be 
to protect it where it was. There is one thing very surprising in al] ¢}; 
Whenever the authorities consider that something ought to be done 0 
do it at once, without stopping to consider the propriety or the reverse at 
the means employed to gain the end. And all officers agree in approving 
of the means employed. Jt is to be regretted that the Lieutenant. 
Governor does not consider that any reparation is due to Taran Sinha Or 
to Purna Chunder Dutta for the rude treatment to which they were 
subjected. 
26. The Surabhi, of the 30th July, — to _— o Surendra Nath’s 
| appeal has been rejecte the Priy ‘ 
nT ee cil. The grounds of this "dedlen Boge 
vet been communicated. But if the Privy Council admits that the Hioh 
Court possesses summary jurisdiction in contempt cases, it will be necessay 
to make a fresh agitation on this subject. If the Indian Hich Courts are 
declared to possess this power, the power will often be abused, anda decrease 
of the liberty of the press will be the result. 
27. The Navavibhdkar, of the 80th July, contains an article headed the 
Government Resolution on the Chit- “Last appeal in the Chittagong case.” After 


tagong case. giving the facts in the case of Asruf Bibi, 
the Editor thus refers to the Government Resolution :—‘ The Resolution of 
the Lieutenant-Governor has at length been published. His Honor has 
not been able to act in a manner worthy of his office. We have in this 
article recapitulated the facts of the Dohazari case, and shall endeavour 
in the next article to honour the Hon’ble Mr. Rivers Thompson with our 
remarks. But though it will be our endeavour to honour him, we shall not 
seek to humour him.” 

28. The following isatranslation of an article in the same paper headed 

‘Government Resolation on the Chit. “200 special pleading of Mr. Thompson, the 

tagong case. Lieutenant-Governor’:—The key-note of the 
Leiutenant-Governor’s pleading is not a bad one. ‘The Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor has examined the papers in this case with great care, as well because 
of the important public and private interests involved in the transactions 
with which they deal, as because of the publicity which has been given to 
charges of misconduct and oppression against an important department 
of the administration.” What expectations of justice are not raised in 
the minds of those who hear such a key-note struck! But this expect- 
ation springs up only to vanish. ‘ While this examination has satisfied 
the Lieutenant-Governor that in some points the local officers were betray- 
ed into regrettable errors of judgment, of which designing and unscru- 
pulous persons did not fail to take advantage, it also convinces him 
that the charges brought against the local administration were, on all mate- 
rial points, without any foundation in fact.” We are exceedingly pained 
to hear such special pleading from the Hon’ble the Lieutenant-Governor, 
who is the chief ruler of the province, and the adorable incarnation of 
justice, righteousness, and good judgment. We are very sorry to notice that 
Mr. Thompson is going on acting in forgetfulness of his own dignity. 
throagh the actions of public officers, no matter whether proceeding from 
error or done deliberately, the slightest pain is caused, even to the most 
insignificant, person, if their acts reveal even the slightest trace of oppres 
sion, then such acts can never be pardonable. If the errors of judgment 
which in Chittagong were productive of so much oppression everywhere 
produce similar consequences, then will you tell us, O Ruler! how well the 
stream of good administration will flow through the country ? | 

On the day following that of the death of Fazl Ali, and before the wail 
of lamentation in his house had ceased, the mohurir attached to the Court 
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besieged that house with a police force. How unjust this was 

. pec sou and even the High Court have perceived. There was 
» need for such high-handedness. Even the very idea that the wife of 
Patl Ali would, the day immediately following her husband’s death, conspire 
her son—the son born of her womb—out of his paternal property is 

inful. Neither the Magistrate, Mr. Manson, nor the manager, Baboo Kaylas 
Chundra, had any particular grounds for suspicion. If Asraf Bibi were to 
be regarded as unworthy of the possession of maternal affections and blind 
to her own interests, on the ground that she was the daughter of one of 
the menial servants of Fazl Ali, then it would be found necessary to paint 
n black colours in the pages of history the lives of not a few of the Begums 
of the Mahomedan Emperors, and to raise unfavourable presumptions in the 
ease of not a few European married couples. Faz] Ali was nota foolish 
person, and knew Asraf Bibi well. Why else did he, at the time of his death, 
appoint her the guardian mother to his son? What Fazl Ali could not 
learn, though he had lived with her for years, the manager, Kaylas 
Chandra, it would seem, came to know in even less time than a day, and the 
Magistrate, Mr. Manson believed Kaylas Chundra’s words as gospel truth. 
If, in all cases in which a zemindar died leaving a minor son, the authorities 
were to act in this high-handed manner on such suspicions on the day 
following that of the death of the zemindar, just think of it, what a re-estab- 
lishment of the reign of Rama would there be! Further, you admitthat Tarun 
Sinha is a respectable zemindar, and was on terms of close friendship with 
the deceased Fazl Ali. You never found anything in him which could justify 
you in bringing a charge of bad motives against him. The same Tarun Sinha 
was the chief patron of Asruf Bibi. Would not Faz] Ali’s property have been 
protected if Kaylas Chundra, the manager of the ward’s estates, had taken a 


few gentlemen with him to Dohazari, and had there acted like a gentleman ?. 


What necessity was there for taking with him a police force to intimidate one 
who had just become a widow ? The matter does not end here. What necessity 
was there for having besieged the house at Dohazari for six weeks together P 
The worthy Magistrate says that this was due to an oversight on his part; and 
our Hon’ble Lieutenant-Governor,who is theMagistrateof Magistrates and the 
Commissioner of Commissioners, is so satisfied with this explanation, given 
by his devoted follower, that his heart, it seems, has melted in sympathy! 
Now, if this was due to an oversight, all the oppression that is committed 
in this world may be similarly attributed to oversight. Thefts, robberies, 
murders, and other crimes are then all due to this cause, and let law and 
tribunals be abolished. 

What efforts were put forth, what diplomatic skill was employed to 
snatch the son of Asraf Bibi from her we cannot, though we write 


with pens of steel, describe adequately. A prosecution was instituted against - 


Asraf Bibi, and Asraf Bibi’s friend, Taran, on the ground of their having 
rescued the minor (their own) from the custody of the police. The child 
appeared before the Magistrate, and yet the prosecution was kept pending. 
Subsequently, however, the Magistrate, on wiser thoughts, quietly withdrew 
it, The Pleader-Lieutenant-Governor says that the prosecution was intended 
asathreat. Admitted, but why should this threat have been used? 
Was this conduct worthy of a public officer? Is this the way to take care 
of subjects? Is this the way to produce in their hearts a feeling of loyalty ? 
What greater oppressionis committed by powerful zemindars? The fact is, all 
the local officers, the Magistrate as well us others, swayed by a feeling of 
hostility to Tarun and Asraf Bibi, unlawfully exercised their powers, for which 
our all-powerful Mr. Thompson, instead of punishing them or giving them 
a lesson in any other manner, has, under the plea of doing justice, resorted 
‘0 special pleading, and has thus rend upon the dignity of his own 
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official position. His unjust action has filled: us with alarm, -and we 
to superior authorities for assurances of safety. Pray 
- The young ‘and. .bereaved widow begged to have ‘her son: fo, 4 
days; but this favour was not: granted. The Commissioner. obtained ‘¢h 
opinion of learned Mahomedans:and gave permission to take the child aw : 
from her, even during the period of. mourning. But. why so much we,2 
ration and intriguing? Could not arrangements be made. for ee of 
the safety of the child while ‘allowing him to remain with his mother ? Th 
Pleader-Lieutenant-Governor has not: been able by any:amount of special 
pleading to rebut this charge His Honor has expressed a. little regret, 
and we count ourselves happy. As regard the false prosecution’ which 
was instituted against Taruo Sinha and Purna Chandra, the Lieutenant. 
Governor has: contented himself with merely observing that “ the insti. 
tution of such prosecutions was: not justifiable.” This remark wil 
certainly cut to the quick the manager and the mohurir; — and - the 
Magistrate will certainly (in his agony) go on striking his head agains 
the earth until blood flows from it. On the whole, the Hon’ble Mr. Rivers 
Thompson has been pleased with everybody, from the Commissione, 
Mr. Lowis, down to the mohurrir, Chandra Mohun. The slight laches that 
have occurred are not: worthy of the. name. The motives which actuated 
the Magistrate, Mr.’ Manson, and the Commissioner, Mr. Lowis, in al} 
that they did in this:case are exceedingly commendable. The manager, 
Kailas Chandra, is a very able officer, and he was not at all. to blame. 
The mohurir. Chandra Mobun, alone acted with some indiscretion. 
But Taran Sinha and Puorna Chandra have acted very improperly, 
and have needlessly fomented the discord. It is not, therefore, nece 
to make any reparation to them. This is the final decision of the Lieute- 
nant-Governor. But the Judges of the High Court expressed a: different 
opinion. They, it would appear, were convinced that Tarun Sinha had 
been treated ina high-handed manner. They would not have otherwise 
directed his release from prison. They had considered the manager and the 
mohurir guilty, otherwise they would not have pronounced censure against 
them in open Court. They had regarded the conduct of the superior officials 
in Chittagong as open to‘objection, otherwise they would not have expressed 
the opinion they did. The persons who were considered guilty by the High 
Court, who are being considered guilty by the whole country even now; who 
we had all along expected would receive a lesson from the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, have not been taught a lesson or rebuked in the least: 
nay, on the contrary have been encouraged to persist in their high-handed 
ways. Is this a matter for small regret ? caer 
29. We take the following from an article in the same paper, headed 
the “ Crime of Bengalis :”"—No other race in 
India has been subjected to so much insult in 
the course of the present Anglo-Indian agitation as the Bengali. Whether 
because a Bengali Magistrate was the cause of the Ilbert Bill, or because 
Bengalis are the foremost leaders in political agitation, or. because 
Bengalis are wanting in strong physique and vindictiveness, whatever be the 
cause, the force of the Anglo-Indian agitation has been particularly dire 
against Bengalis, The character of Bengali males, of Bengali females, of 
Bengali gods, in short, anything that is Bengali has not been able to: escape 
the attacks of European hostility. The Anglo-Indians have exhausted the 
whole vocabulary of abuse ; have imparted a significance of contempt 


The crime of Bengalis. 


_ current words ; and have coined new words expressive of contempt. Formerly 


the use of the word ‘* Baboo” was not expressive of much. contempt, but 
now its use shews concentrated hate and hostility.. Now the Presidency 


Magistrate, Bihari Baboo, is being styled the '‘* Baboo Magistrate; "Tal 
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Mohun Baboo, the “‘ Baboo Orator ;” the school boys, the “ Young Bahoos.” 
In the expressions “ oleaginous Baboos,”’ “* greasy Baboos, &c., which are 
being constantly ased by Anglo-Indians, the qualifying words have ,all been 
soined in the course : of the present agitation. Such sweet epithets ‘as 
« professional agitators,” ‘‘ vermins of society, &c., have been applied to 
Bengalis unsparingly. Now, for, what crime have Bengalis become such an 
evesore to these worthy Europeans? : 
"he European agitators in England have.not permitted themselves to be 
surpassed by Anglo-Indians in shewing hostility to Bengalis. Colonel 
Malleson has deliberately sought to discredit Bengalis. Mr. Buckland has 
followed suit. Their statements, however, are not entitled to respectful con- 
sideration. Colonel Malleson is now in his dotage ; and the picture he has given 
of Bengalis is an improbable one. Old Mr. Buckland pronounces Bengalis 
unfit to exercise criminal jurisdiction over Europeans, on the ground, that 
polygamy prevails among them. What connection there is between 
monogamy and the power to try Europeans it is difficult to see. Another 
ground of their unfitness is that Bengalis are ambitious. That is their true 
crime: but of this presently. The third ground is, that Bengali civilians 
are not respected. Now. this statement is wholly false. It can be 
boldly asserted that, though many cannot, owing to restrictions imposed by 
social customs, keep. up aclose intercourse with these officers, still they 
are accorded the same. respectful treatment that is accorded to Huropean 
civilians. As judicial officers Bengali civilians are feared and respected 
like their European colleagues; but owing to their habit of constantly 
administering kicks, inflicting fines, and passing sentences of imprisonment, 
European civilians are more feared than native civilians. Another ground 
of unfitness is that which has reference to the dress of native civilians. 
“We have not,” remarks the editor, ‘‘ been yet able to decide the particular 
dress, the use of which will entitle a.native civilian to try Europeans.” 
This question will, perhaps, best be decided after taking the opinions of a 
few European offenders who may, after the Dbert Bill has. become law, 
be tried by native civilians. The last.ground of the alleged unfitness of 
Bengalis is, that they are not fond of hunting. It is: not.:clear how a 
proficiency in shooting wild animals can produce aniefficiency in trying.an 
offender. The truth is that, of all natives of India, Bengalis.shew the 
greatest firmness and activity in agitating for political rights. In . this 
they have struck a blow at English interests.. Hence, the bitter hostility 
and deep antagonism which is shewn by Europeans towards Bengalis. . It is 
for this that Colonel Malleson and Mr. Buckland have referred to the 
ambitiousness of Bengalis. > 
80. The same paper makes the following observations in an article 
lite eiiiies headed “ Appellate Benches: ”—*“ The scheme 
rere - of appellate, benches, which is shortly to be 
established in this country, does not appear to us to be satisfactory. If the 
object were merely to lighten the burden of the High Court’s work, that 
object might be gained otherwise than. by: the creation of new courts. 
The appellate side of the High Court, now remains closed every Saturday ; 
that Court also enjoys longer vacations than district courts. If the length 
of these vacations were reduced, the number of cases on the files of the 
bh Court would be diminished without causing any expenditure. There 
aré many other means whereby the amount of the High Court’s work 
ould be reduced. Rut if the object of Government were to. dispense 
Justice with expedition, particular attention should be paid to the con- 
rg of appellate benches. Considering that, in suits of the value 
; less than Rs, 500, no appeals will lie to the High Court, it is desirable 
at, in point of judicial ability, the benches should not be inferior to the 
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another edition of the district jndge while the subordinate jnlgne 


as formerly, have to do the biddings of the civilian judges. The in 

of the strength and judicial ability of the Court which Government preteen 
to find from the united labours of the two judges will not be foung ; 

practice. It would therefore be better to lay down that, instead of a civilien 
a barrister should be appointed judge, and that he should sit with ; 
subordinate judge, or that a civilian judge should sit with an experienced 
pleader, or that the Local Government should have the power to appoint 
one from the ranks of judicial officers and another from among : 


i tt ; the member 
of the bar. Without some such arrangement injustice will frequen 
be done to suitors. | J 


8]. The same paper makes the following observations in reference 


: to the proposals made by the Bengal 3 
ee ment ha ere with an pot a 
school :—What the outcome of these proposals will be yet remains to hp 
seen. The measures proposed will not, as they now appear, prove beneficial 
A few public officers will learn business, will shew off their learning in 
khas mehals and wards’ estates, and the zemindars will learn from thei: 
example. This is all very good; but where will the zemindars receive g 
practical training? Nothing practical will be done until the doors of the 
school that is to be established at Nasrigun) are thrown open to the public, 
What is required is that there should be established a public agricultural 
school with a regular system of examinations and prizes. This is the case 
in almost all civilized countries. Why should the Lieutenant-Governor strike 
out a new path in Bengal? What has been done at Sydapath should be 


‘done in Shahabad also. 


82. The following is taken from an editorial paragraph in the same 


| paper :—Two or three days ago a European 
ee soldier named Patrick Fitzgerald ale 


‘assaulted an old Bengali gentleman of Kapalitola Lane who had not given 


him any provocation. For this a case has been brought against Fitzgerald 
in the Calcutta police court. The poor old man will probably have to 
leave this world. The European hero has pleaded not guilty. As the case 
is subjudice no comments should be made upon it. But we may ask the 
Englishman :—* You say that we instigate mehters to commit assaults upon 
European ladies. What if we should now, following your example, say 
that the European Defence Association is making European soldiers mad 
in order to gratify their hostility to Bengalis ?” 

®3. The same paper observes in reference to the success of the two 
iia native scholars at the Cirencester College, that 
“i il the Secretary of State has recommended both 
for employment. Employment will doubtless be given them. But though 
occupying the first place among the successful candidates, Mr. Sen will 
sek ly obtain a teachership; while Mr. Ozanne, who stood second bas 
een already appointed Director of Agriculture under a Provincial Govern- 
ment from his being a European, and a civilian. Such invidious distinchons 
should not be made in the distribution of official favours. Mr. Sen bes 
obtained the highest testimonials ; why should he not then be appointed tos 
superior post in the Agricultural Department? Let him - he appointed 
Superintendent of the agricultural school to be opened in Shahabad, and 

let the Syud be given the charge of the proposed experimental farms. — 
- 84. The same paper remarks that it- has become very necessaly 
to give a lesson to the officials at Chittagons: 


a Lowis, Commissioner of Chittae Mr, [iowis has been reigning in Chittagon3 


for the last nine years, but has not been able 
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‘sti his office. Have the Fenua cases—the oppression committed 
2 ae thas Chowdhuri and the harassment suffered by Asraf Bibi— 
sebance’ the reputation of the Commissioner Mr. Lowis? Mr. :Lowis 
- losely related to Mr. Thompson. It is well that the personal assistant, 
Shib Chandra, has been transferred, but it does not look well to keep 
Mr. Lowis any longer in Chittagong. . 

35 Referring to the decision of the Bombay Government in 
Mr. Hewett’s case, the Samaya, of the 30th 
July, makes the following observations :— 
Although there was doubt as to whether Surendra Nath _Baboo had really 
committed an offence, and as to whether the High Court possessed summary 
‘urisdiction in the case, the judges became impatient and sent him to jail. 
Mr. Hewett attempted to murder a person, and the Magistrate, without 
having made any enquiry, hurriedly allowed the case to be compounded, 
and let off the accused. Government saw the injustice and appealed ; but 
the High Court rejected the appeal as with a breath, and cast to the winds 
the dignity of the judge and the majesty of justice. When the defendant is 
4 Bengali, what zeal there is shewn in inflicting punishment! When the 
defendant is a Huropean, what zeal there is shewn in letting him off! If 
a native of India murders a Huropean, the native is guilty; if a European 
murders a native, here also it is the native whois guilty. For why does 
the native die ? Ita European murders a native the case becomes not 
one of murder, but either one of culpable homicide or of hurt. Uf, 
on the other hand, a native has really committed hurt the offence is at 
once magnified. Fortunately, all judges are not equally wise and 
intelligent. If all of them had been of the same type, the reputation of 
the English for dispensing justice would have gone for ever. It is a 
matter of wonder that those judges who consciously or unconsciously 
shew a partiality for men of their own race, are precisely those who are 
opposed to the proposal to confer on native Magistrates criminal jurisdiction 
over Kuropeans. 

386. The same paper makes the following observations regarding the 
Government resolution on the case - of 
Asraf Bibi:—It is not desirable to say.any- 
thing by way of comment on the decision of the Lieutenant-Governor in this 
case; but if itis proved that the Collector and the Commissioner really 
acted in an improper and ungenerous manner, why were not they transferred 
from Chittagong or suspended for some time ? Nobody is satisfied with 
His Honor’s expressions of pretended regret. A ruler’s duty is not done 
by merely expressing regret for the high-handedness which may have been 
committed ; the oppressor must be punished. Does not His Honor know 
that officers in the mofussil become more high-handed if they receive 
the sympathy and encouragement of their official superiors ? 

37. The same paper observes, in reference to the proposed appellate 

benches, that it would have been well if the 

Government of India had . been granted 
complete freedom in the matter of selecting judges for these benches. 
here are very few good judges to be found among civilians. It is therefore 
desirable to appoint barristeis as judges to the benches, and to select their 
colleagues from among the pleaders. ‘here is, of course, nothing to be said 
‘gainst the subordinate judges, but the rule that judges for appellate benches 
should be selected from the ranks of civilians and subordinate judges is not a 
300d one, and if followed, will prove injurious to the administration of justice. 

38. The Ananda Bazar Patrikd, of the 30th. J uly, observes that the 
Bombay Government on Mr. Government of Bombay, in expressing its Opinion 
eWett’s case, on Mr. Hewett’s case, has said nothing against 
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the Judges of the Bombay High Court, and that all its cenguregt, 
directed against the Magistrate and the Police Superintendent of Ratna i 
The Government of Bombay has done well in not censuring the Het 

gh 
Court Judges. The wees of this country formerly had unbounded ¢, 
fidence in the High Court Judges. This-confidence is decreasing day 7” 
day. If at such a time Government shewed its want of confidence in ‘he 
Judges of the Bombay High Court, what little confidence the people bar 
in the Highest Courts or their Judges would be diminished. The judement 
of the Bombay Government has re-assured the people. It will excite 4 
salutary fear in the minds of Englishmen in that Presidency, and the 
will not, like Mr. Hewett, for a trifling cause, try to kill men under ti 
influence of anger. 

39. The same paper, speculating on the causes which have led 
the Judges of the Privy Council to reject the 
appeal of Surendra Baboo, refers to ty 
possible causes. One cause may be that the Judges believe Surendra 
Baboo to be really guilty. There may be another cause. To shew high- 
handedness, when occasion arises, is one of the chief features of British 
rule. Hence, in this country, the Governor-General has unlimited powers. 
and perhaps, in the opinion of the Judges of the Privy Council, the High 
Court Judges should have, in connection with the administration of justice, 
some unlimited powers, and particularly to prevent people from speaking 
ill of their judgments. A despotic Government looks to its prestige, and 
puts down all strong agitation made by the people, without considering 
whether there is any just ground for the agitation. To yield to agitation 
appears to be a sign of weakness. The judgment of the Privy Council 
may therefore have some connection with the agitation relating to 
Surendra Baboo’s case. The English are the rulers of this country. They 
are now the masters of nearly one-third of the Karth’s surface. They are 
a great race, and live in Europe. Hence, they are likely to understand 
politics much better than the people of this country. Yet the writer 
thinks that if Government listened to the prayers of the people, it would be 
strengthened, and not weakened. The British Government in India cannot 
be considered a permanent Government so long as it rules only by force. 
Where Government is despotic, and the people agitate for their rights, the 
authorities try to discourage the people by looking with an unkind eye upon 
their prayers. This unkind treatment on the part of the rulers often 
dries up the hearts of the people. They become discouraged, and cease 10 
agitate. In some places, however, as the rulers become more unkind, the 
people begin to agitate with greater force. The people of India are weak. 
Their heart dries up if they witness any unkindness on the part of the 
authorities. On the other hand, cruel treatment on the part of the 
Emperor of Russia has created the Russian Nihilists. In that part of the 
world, where Englishmen live, despotic rulers cannot keep the people in 
check without a rigorous administration. In France, Germany, Russi, 
and even in Enyland it is sometimes necessary to keep the people m 
check by strong administration. There is no despotic rule in a 
The country is governed by Parliament, the members of wiich are e ected 
by the people of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and yet the English 
Government has found it necessary to introduce a system of , rigorous 
administration into Ireland to keep the people under control. The English 
rulers imitate European policy in the government of this country. They 
think that the people of India may do what the Nihilists and the Irish ar 
doing. They are, therefore, afraid to shew them any favour. The writer 
then proceeds to remark as follows :—‘* We know the autnorities are 2° 
doing well in rigorously ruling the people of this c uotry. It would 
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. wed some favour. As the authorities shew more unkind- 
peter it OT, got the good qualities with which God has blessed our hearts 
7 re and more disappear. The heart of man is not a desert. It has 
wil 4. ok gardens, as well as its thorny jungle. As, owing to the rigorous 
z f the authorities, the good qualities disappear from our hearts, it is 
Pa thal thorny jungle will grow there ; and when the rigorous rule, 
on h the fear of Nihilists has led the authorities to adopt in India, will have 
iad the godly character of the people of this country, they will perhaps 
a ame as demoniacal asthe Nihilists. Be that as it may, we are placed ina 

tical position in consequence of the rejection of Surendra Baboo’s case by 
“* Privy Council. No newspaper can now safely express any adverse 
opinion regarding the doings of the Hich Court.’ 


40. The following observations are extract- 


codenamed dies ed.from the same paper :— 


«We are glad to learn that the Lieutenant-Governor has begun to 
inquire whether the outstill system is really doing injury to this country. 
\r. Rivers Thompson is a celebrated Christian of this country. Though 
he is not a missionary, yet many believe that by his genuine faith he has 
kept Christianity alive in this country. Therefore the progress or decay of 
Christianity in this country depends upon his actions; and if he cease to 
ob-y any portion of the precepts of Jesus Christ, not only does a feeling 
of disrespect for him arise in the minds of the people, but also a feeling of 
disrespect for Jesus Christ. Unfortunately most Englishman who come to 
this country come to make money, and to satisfy their worldly aspirations. 
Hence, how anxious the Christians are for their religion ; and how far the 
ean give up worldly happiness, peace, and vanity, the people of this country 
very rarely see. On the contrary, many despotic officials and avaricious 
indigo-planters and tea-planters of this country give such proof of their 
Jemoniacal nature that, instead of respect, a feeling of desrespect for 
Curistianity arises in the minds of the people. Such is the evil plight of 
Christianity in India ; andon seeing Mr. Rivers Thompson’s approval of 
the outstill system peonle suspected that the English rulers did not follow 
the religion preached by Jesus Christ, or rather that they considered it their 
duty todisobey the injunctions of Jesus. The arguments in connection 
with the Jurisdiction Bill have also given rise to similar suspicions in the 
minds of tiie people of this country. Butif Mr. Rivers Thompson directs 
his attention to the evils that are being done to this country by the outstill 
system and attempts to remove them, the disrespect for Chistianity which 
has arisen in the minds of the people will disappear to some extent. 
Baboo ratap Chandra Majumdar, on going to England, has said there that 
oJ per cent. of our educated men die of drunkenness. This saying of Pratab 
Baboo has produced a strong agitation among native newspapers. Many are 
censuring Pratap Baboo for this exaggerated statement. Pratap’ Baboo 
is really guilty and worthy of censure, because he has, without any cause, 
libeled the educated classes by describing them as addicted to drinking. But 
if Pratap Baboo had said in England that, under tie outstill system introduced 
by sir Ashley Eden, the consumption of liquor was increasing at sucha rate 
in Bengal that within a very short time a liquor shop would be established in 
‘very village of Bengal, and most of the common people would learn to 
urink, Pratap Baboo would have been guilty of no exaggeration, and he 
would have, perhaps, done some good to Bengal. Be thatas it may, we hope 
Mr. Rivers Thompson will soon put an end to the outstill system in this 
“ountry, and will prove to the world that, in order to increase revenue, the 


British Indian Government does not disregard the worldly or the spiritual 
gud of its subjects.” 


AnanDa Bagat 
PaTRika, 


July 30th, 1883. 
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41. In an article on the proposed ‘ Agricultural Department 
Bengal,” the Bhdrat Mihir, of the Bist J for 
uly 
) remarks that, though the attention of P 
Government of Bengal has been drawn to the subject of agriculture si 
the time of Sir George Campbell, no perinanent result has yet been ies 
ed. Sir Ashley Eden, seeing no other means of improving the state of thine 
founded agricultural scholarships to enable educated natives {, Ty 
agriculture. But unless the scholars on their return to this county 
found agricultural employment, their learning would be of no avail, 
therefore a matter of congratulation that the Lieutenant-Governo; P 
Bengal, the Hon’ble Mr. Thompson, has directed his attention to the 
improvement of agriculture at this time. The first experiments yl] be 
made in Government thas meha'’s and Court of Wards’ estates and 
it is hoped that the zemindars will gradually follow the example thus 
set. The writer approves of the means proposed, but cannot venture 
to predict the result. The Nasrigunge school or model farm will, hoy. 
ever, furnish employment for the agricultural scholars, who are returning 
from England. If the proposals of the Bengal Government be really 
carried out, much good will be done to Bengal. It is hoped that the 
Hon’ble Mr. Thompson will not, like his predecessors, allow the Agri 
cultural Department to remain a paperscheme. But, in order to achieve 
success, it will be necessary to spend much money. This money, however, 
should not be wasted in the maintenance of a few highly-paid 
officers ; but it should be so spent as to benefit all Bengal. As to the 
means of benefiting the public, the principal associations and competent 
men should be consulted. But the zemindars are the chief hope of the 
country. If the zemindars, following the example of Government, direct 
their attention to the improvement of agriculture, they will not only bene- 
fit the community, but will also promote their own interests. Through 
ignorance no Bengali has yet laid out large capital in agricultural opera- 
tions. When the Government Agricultural Department dispels this 
ignorance, it is hoped the educated Bengalis will take up agriculture asa 
means’of earning an independent livelihood. 

42. The following remarks are extracted from an article in the same 
paper, headed “Mr. Ilewett’s case and the 
Bombay Government :”—Natives are at times 
subjected to much oppression at the hands 
of Europeans. In these cases of oppression justice is rarely done. The 
first hope of the people are the Magistrates, and their last hope the High 
Court. But he who is the protector often becomes the destroyer. The 
Magistrates often unjustly oppress the people. This is proved by the 
Bhagulpore, the Chittagong, the l’ubna, and the Bogra cases. The High 
Court also does not always provide a remedy. The local Governméut 
is often contented with merely writing resolutions. Most Lieutenant- 
Governors are selected from the Civil Service. No wonder, therefore, 
that, swayed by brotherly feeling, they cannot see the faults of the 
civilians. But the Governor of Bombay, Sir James Fergusson, 1s not exactly 
a man of that character. But whether his mild censure will bring the 
Magistrate, Mr. Wilson, to his senses isa matter of considerable doubt. 
Some good lesson should have been given to the Magistrate and Police Super 
intendent. The dismissal of the Magistrate would have attracted the atten- 
tion of the heavenly civilian lords, and would have shown them that the days 
uf despotism were gradually passing away. Natives have their hands an 
feet bound by the Arms Act. Magistrates show unwillingness to grant 
passes. Europeans have nothing to do with ‘the Arms Act. They cal 
do as they like. Government has a conviction that from them it has 20 


Agricultural Department for Bengal. 


Mr. Hewett’s case and the Bombay 
Government. | 
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+4" utrage to fear. Will not the determination of the volunteers to lay 
ee ak recy 1 Mr. Hewett’s case dispel this error of the Government ? 
Though the Government of Bombay has not employed any bitter language 

ainst the Bombay High Court, yet the dismissal of Mr. Hewett and 
nA censure of the Magistrate should be a lesson to the Judges. The object 
of creating the High Court was to protect natives from the oppression of 
Boglishmen. — If that object be not attained, the High Courts have been 

in. 
a : The same paper contains an article on “ Asruf Bibi’s case and the 
Bengal Government,” from which we extract 
the following observations :— 

The conclusion to which the Lieutenant-Governor has come on examin- 
‘ag all the records is that,though in some matters the local officers showed some 
‘ndiscretion, the serious charges brought against them were without any foun- 
dation, and that in acting as they did they were not actuated by bad motives. 
How far unbiassed this opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor 1s we cannot say. 
But we can say this plainly, that this decision of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Mr. Rivers Thompson, has not given satisfaction to the public. The impression 
in the minds of the public, thatthe manager of the Court of Wards had 
abused his powers and committed oppression with the knowledge of the 
higher authorities, has not been removed. A perusal of the Resolution, 
fom beginning to end, shows that Mr. Thompson has made a good deal of 
effort to wash away the sins of local officers. Mr. Thompson says that the 
manager acted under the written orders of Mr. Manson: these orders appear 
onthe record. But when there were discussions in the High Court about 
these “ written orders ’’ why were they not produced ? Where were then the 
“written orders” ? Further, it is stated that, though after the property had 
been brought under the jurisdiction of the Court of Wards, a police guard 
wasno longer needed, yet their presence incommoded no one. That the 
presence of police in anyone's house, for a month and a half, may cause 
inconvenience and trouble may not be perceived by Mr. Thompson, seated 
in Belvedere, but those who know the character of the police will not be 
able to refrain from laughter on hearing of Mr. Thompson’s decision. 
Because the manager invited Tarun Singh Hazari, who declined the invitation, 
the Lieutenant-Governor has come to the conclusion that the manager’s pro- 
ceedings were conducted with due regard tolaw and publicity. But when 
Tarun Baboo declined the invitation, why did not the manager invite some 
respectable people from Chittagong, which is not far off ? The manager, when 
he returned to Chittagong, left at Dohazari his clerk, who, on the strength of 
a letter of instructions, said to have been received from the manager, brought 
charges against Baboo Tarun Singh andthe Pleader, Purna Chundra Dutt. 
Mr. Badcock, who investigated the case, thought this letter to bea 
forgery. But the Lieutenant-Governor has come to a different conclusion. 
“Mr. Thompson should have published Mr. Badcock’s report. The belief 
of the public is that, if Mr. Badcock’s report were published, it would not 
be easy for Mr. Thompson to declare {the manager] Kaylas Baboo innocent. 
We do not say that this belief is a reasonable one, but this belief will 
hot be destroyed unless Mr. Badcock’s report be published. The Collector, 
Mr. Manson, attempted to separate her infant son from Asruf Bibi, and to 

nog him to the district head-quarters. In reference to this, Mr. Thompson 
has expressed his regret that a person in the position of the Collector should 
ave shown such want of feeling and judgment, and that the Commissioner, 
when he became cognizant of the proceedings, should have provided no 
remedy. The prosecution of Asruf Bibi was taken up merely as a threat for 
a production of the child before the Collector; for the Collector always 


Asruf Bibi's case. 


ad his fears for the safety of the child. Who can say how Mr. Thompson 
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has ventured to support such cruel treatment after a little milq rebuke ? 
We cannot understand what risk the child runs in. being near it moth , 
None but a lunatic can believe that anyone can be more anxious fo, the 
safety of the child than its mother. Is it not a demoniacal act to anateh 
her only child from a widowed and sorrowing woman a few days afte 
her husband’s death? In doing this the Collector and the Commissioner 
might not have been actuated by bad motives, but mild reproof is not auf. 
cient for what they have done. As it is not easy to declare Kaylas Baboo 

uilty without implicating the Commissioner, Mr. Lowis, and the Collect: 

r. Manson, Kaylas Baboo has escaped this time. Kaylas Baboo is a lucky 
man, so he fell in company with Mr. Thompson’s relative. Mr, Thom : 
has tried indeed to wash away the sins of the Commissioner and other Joga] 
Officers, but his object has not been gained. This long Resolution hag pot 
removed the impressions and suspicions of the public. The people of Bengal 
are ill-fated; therefore almost every action of Mr. 


Thompson disappoints 
them.” 


44, The same paper continues its remarks upon the Bengal Tenancy Bill. 


! It is provided in section 51 that an oceupanc 
wed cugrtencast ryot, who intends to sell his occupancy right 
must file a notice in the office of the Collector or the Sub-Divisional Officer, 


who will serve it on thelandlord. The correct form of the notice, and the 

roper service of it, are matters which are likely to increase litigation, 

esides, it isnot stated at whose cost the notice is to be served. If it beat 
the cost of the State, there will bean unnecessary increase of expenditure 
from public treasury. Even if the ryots have not to bear the cost of 
the service of the notice, the filing of the notice will cost something 
in connection with such matters as their identification, &c. In many cases 
notices will not be properly served, and zemindars are likely to raise objec- 
tions. If proper attention be not paid to the proof of service of the notice, 
the right of pre-emption given to the landlords for the protection of their 
interests will prove useless. If the ryots have to bear the cost of service of 
the notice, and to prove its service, they will soon cease to sell their occu- 
pancy rights. Ifthe ryot sells without giving such notice, the landlord 
must, within six months from the date of sale, claim to purchase the mght, 
but it is not difficult to keep secret a sale for six months, so as to deprive the 
landlord of his right. In order that landlords may not purchase occupancy 
holdings and convert them into holdings of ordinary ryots, it is provided in 
section 56 that if a landlord purchases an occupancy holding, any person 
who thereafter holds it as a ryot will have an occupancy right init. This 
is unjust to the zemindars, as they will not have equal rights with other 
purchasers. Again, if the zemindars combine and try to purchase occupancy 
rights and open large farms, they may in the course of 20 years convert all 


occupancy ryots into mere labourers. The writer thus sums up his sugges 
tions :-— 


(1) The right of pre-emption should be given firs¢ to co-sharers, 
secondly to neighbours, and ¢hirdly to landlords. oe 

(2) There is no need of filing the notice in court and serving It: 
the villagers must come to know of the transfer. 

(3) The period of limitation should be one year, according % the 
ordinary law of limitation, and not six months. The per 
should be reckoned as laid down in article 10 and section 7. 

(4) In cases of dispute the price should. be fixed by the court. It 


should be 10 per cent less if there be a combination o rat 
the price. oe 


(5) Section 56 should be struck off. 
(6) Provision should be made for mutation of names on transler. | 
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(7) In cases of transfer to persons other than co-sharers and 
neighbours, the landlord should have the right of pre-emption, 


he same paper is not prepared tosay anything in favour of the 

we - spells "benches "without knowing further 

oe particulars. If the benches have to hear all 

appeals up to Rs. 5,000, the four benches will be quite inadequate to deal 
with the amount of work that will be thrown upon them. nae 

46, The same paper is glad to learn that the Ibert Bill will not be 
withdrawn. Butthe editor cannot understand 
what modifications the little Bill can undergo. 
If uncovenanted civilians be excluded, only a skeleton of the Ibert Bill will 

ain. 
si 47. The Utkal Dtpikd of the 21st July, makes the following 
‘iherality of the Maharajah of Observations regarding the liberality of the 
Keonjbur. Maharajah of Keonjhur:— 

We are very glad to learn that the Maharajah of Keonjhur has offered 
a donation of Rs. 8,000 for the improvement of education in Orissa. He 
desires that Rs. 5,000 be spent on the erection of a boarding-house for 
students in connection with the Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, and 
Rs. 3,000 on improvement of the (uttack Hindu girls’ schools. The 
donation of the Maharajah is not only generous, but also judicious. 
The Ravenshaw College at Cuttack, which is the only institution of its kind 
in Orissa, is a standing monument of the generosity and patriotism of the 
late Maharajah of Mourbhunj. But the want of a boarding-house has 
hitherto prevented many students from receiving the benefits of the 
institution. The gift of the Maharaja of Keonjhur is therefore a godsend, 
and it is believed that the donation of Rs. 5,000 will suffice for the erection 
of a house suited to present requirements. No doubt the boarding-house, 
no sooner itis opened, will be resorted to by mofussil students in large 
numbers, and the time may not be distant when requisitions will come in 
for further extending its benefits. Nevertheless, we are confident 
that the Maharajah will not be slow in meeting such requirements, if they 
should ever arise. 

The gift of Rs. 3,000 for the Hindu girls’ school cannot be too highly 
spoken of. The aidis timely, inasmuch as the institution has no house of 
its own. Certain gentlemen of the town had already begun to erect a 
masonry house, which was left incomplete for want of funds. It is a matter 
of congratulation that the timely aid of the Maharajah will not only complete 


the house, but will go a great length in supplying the institution with 
certain very useful furniture. 


mee eer eS 48. The Utkal Darpan of the 15th July, 
seliink writes the following on the use of turmeric in 


The Tibert Bill. 


Orissa :— 


It is a practice with Uriya men and particularly with Uriya women 
to apply turmeric to their bodies. Not knowing the reasons of this practice 
the Bengalis most unjustly dislike the Uriyas. Turmeric possesses two 
great properties, namely (1) that it produces, on the human body a 
cooling effect, and (2) that it affords a protection against the attacks 
of crocodiles. Orissa is both a mountainous and a sea-board country. 

€ atmosphere in the mountainous tracts of Orissa becomes so warm in 
the hot season, during the hours of 10 a.m. and 10 P.m., that it appears 


a8 if there were showers of sparks of fire on the body of the earth. 


he whole mountainous tract would have been simply uninhabitable 
were there not the Bay at a very small distance to counteract the evil effect 
of exceedingly warm weather. We, therefore, find that those who first 


introduced the use of turmeric in the land knew full well the reasons of such 


Baanat Miuts, 
July Sist, 1883. 
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introduction. The turmeric produces as cool an effect on the body as 
chandun (a liquid solution of sandal-wood). Again, there are very lar 
rivers in this country. During the rainy season the whole sea-board ebeaie 
assumes the appearance of a vast sheet of water, which enables the dangeroy 
crocodiles to prey upon the defenceless villagers. To keep these animals 
away turmeric was _ greatly used by the people. Even those that Catch 
aligators by means of bait put in a large quantity of turmeric jp the 
latter. 

49, The following is taken with some verbal alterations from the 
English columns of the supplement to the 
same paper :— 

Direct Rarroapd To Bompay.—For the last two or three years the 
question of a direct line from Calcutta to Bombay has been azitated, 
Several routes were surveyed for the purpose, and it has at last been settled 
that the line is to start from Barakhar to Bilaspur. We objected to the 
line from the beginning. The deputation sent by the Ralasore Railway 
Committee had argued the very question before Mr. Levinge, but to 
no effect, because the proposal had originated with that gentleman, and 
he was bent on carrying it out. Weare now glad to learn that the 
Calcutta Chamber of Commerce has also objected to the proposal, and 
is in favour of a line from Howrah o7é@ Midnapureither to Bilaspur or 
Sambalpur. The line proposed by Government is a very round-about 
one, for it is 391 miles from Calcutta to Sambulpur wd Barakhar; 
while it is only 292 miles x7@ Midnapur. In the former case a new line 
of 242 miles is to be constructed, and in the latter 292, the difference amount- 
ing to 50 miles. On the other hand, the whole length of the latter 
route will be shorter by 100 miles. ‘To passengers and merchants the saving 
of a hundred miles will certainly be a great gain, and will more than counter- 
balance the cost to be incurred for the construction of 50 miles of new 
road. Besides, the line proposed by the Chamber of Commerce will, if 
constructed, give an imputes to commerce, inasmuch as it will pass side by 
side with the boundary line dividing the Gurjats and Majulbuand. The 
additional expenditure to be incurred by the laying out of 50 miles of road 
will be more than covered by the increased income from a large traflic. 
Besides, it will have the advantage of the coal-fields of Talcher and the iron 
mines of Mourbhunj and Keonjhur. If then branch lines be thrown to 
the ports of Balasore and Chandbally from Mourbhunj and Keonjhur, res 
pectively, great impetus will be given to the sea-borne traffic. The cost too 
will not exceed greatly the enormous sum now expended for the coast canal 
project, which has all along been looked upon by the public as 4 total 


failure. The only two important rivers to be bridged then are the Roop- 
narain and the Damudar. 


RAJKRISHNA MUKHOPADHYAYA, Ma. & Bly 
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Railway to Bombay. 
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